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STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


‘See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
11S. i. 282; ii. 42, 242, 381; iii. 22, 222, 
421; iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143.) 


MEN OF SCIENCE. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—On 2 Oct., 1862, 
a bronze statue of George Stephenson, 
“the father of railways,” was unveiled 
by the Earl of Ravensworth. It was de- 
signed by John Graham Lough, and is said 
to be a faithful portrait. The pedestal 
rises from a square base to a height of 
about 12 ft., and at the corners are disposed 
four figures representing a pitman, a black- 
smith, a  platelayer, and an_ engineer. 
The total height of the statue is about 
21 ft. On the pedestal is carved the word 


Stephenson.” 


In May, 1879, a tablet was placed on the 
house, 17, Eldon Place, which is thus in- 
scribed :— 

The Residence of 
George and Robert 
Stephenson 
1824-5. 

Shrewsbury.—A bronze statue of Charles 
Darwin was unveiled in his native town on 
10 August, 1897. It is suitably placed under 
the shadow of the Old School, where he 
received his education. It is the work of 
Mr. Horace Montford, and bears a striking 
resemblance to Boehm’s marble statue in 
the Natural History Museum, South Ken- 
sington. Darwin is represented seated in 
a massive chair. On his crossed knees rests 
a manuscript, upon which he is engaged, 
although his face is turned from it as if in 
momentary thought. A number of volumes 
representing his works are piled at his feet. 
The statue cost 1,000 guineas, and was 
given to the town by the Shropshire Horti- 
cultural Society. On the pedestal is in- 
scribed the one word ‘“‘ Darwin.” 


Birmingham.—A marble statue of Dr. 
Joseph Priestley, “the father of pneu- 
matic chemistry,’ stands in Victoria Square, 
south-west of the Council House. It was 
erected by the inhabitants of Birmingham, 
and unveiled by Prof. Huxley in 1874, 
the centenary of the discovery of oxygen. 
Priestley holds a vessel of mercury in one 
hand, and in the other a lens. 

A tablet and medallion, ‘ consecrated 
to the memory of the Rev. Joseph Priestley, 
LL.D., by his affectionate congregation,” 
was erected in the New Meeting-House, 
Moor Street, at the time of his death. He 
was minister of this chapel for ten and a 
half years—1780-1791. The monument was, 
with others, removed to the Church of the 
Messiah, Broad Street, in 1862. 


Birmingham.—On 2 November, 1868, on 
the occasion of the visit of the Social Science 
Congress to the town, a statue of James 
Watt was unveiled, which had been erected 
by public subscription, and executed in 
Sicilian marble by Mr. Alexander Munro. 
With the pedestal it rises to a height of 
20 ft., the statue itself being 8 ft. 3 in. high. 
Watt is represented standing 
‘** attired in the costume of his period ; his head 
is slightly inclined in front ; his right hand holds 
a pair of compasses, while his left rests on the 
cover of the cylinder of the steam-engine whicn 
he perfected ; the weight of the body is thrown 
on the left arm....The value of the work is 
increased by the careful and painstaking manner 
in which the various details of the accessories 
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are carried out. The cylinder is not a conven- 
tional but a real cylinder ; it is carefully worked, 
down to every bolt and moulding, from a model 
made from a drawing by James Watt himself.” 

The pedestal is of Derbyshire freestone, 
and on it is simply inscribed *“* James Watt.” 

Other statues to Watt:—Watt died 
at Heathfield, Staffordshire, and is buried 
at Handsworth, in the mortuary chapel 
on the south side of the chancel of the 
parish church. Here was erected by his son 
James in 1825 Chantrey’s fine statue of the 
great engineer. Watt is represented seated ; 
over his crossed knees is spread a plan of 
a steam-engine, and with his right hand he 
holds a pair of compasses over it. Replicas 
of this statue were afterwards erected in 
Westminster Abbey. Manchester, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Greenock. ‘ 

That at Westminster bears the following 
eloquent inscription written by Lord 
Brougham :— 

Not to perpetuate a name 
which must endure while the 
peaceful 
arts flourish 
but to show 
that mankind have learned to honour 
those 
who best deserve their gratitude, 
the King, 
his Ministers and many of the Nobles 
and Commoners of the Realm, 
raised this monument to 
James Watt, 
who, directing the force of an original 
genius, 
early exercised in philosophic research, 

’ to the improvement of 
the Steam Engine, 
enlarged the resources of his country, 
increased the power of man, 
and rose to an eminent place 
among the most illustrious followers 
of science 
and the real benefactors of the world. 
Born at Greenock, MDCCXXXVI. 
Died at Heathfield, in Staffordshire, 
MDCCCXIX. 

The statue of Watt at Glasgow stands in 
George Square ; that at Edinburgh in front 
of the Heriot-Watt Institute and School 
of Art in Chambers Street; and that at 
Greenock in the Watt Institution. The 
Manchester statue, erected in front of the 
Infirmary. Piccadilly, in June, 1857, was 
copied by Theed. 

There is also a statue of Watt in the City 
Square, Leeds. presented to the town by the 
late Mr. R. Wainwright. 


Grantham.—On 21 September, 1858, a 
bronze statue of Sir Isaac Newton, by 
Theed, was unveiled on St. Peter’s Hill 
by Lord Brougham. The cost—1,6001,— 


was defrayed by public subscription. New- 
ton is bareheaded, and clad in academic 
garb. The pose suggests that of a lecturer, 
and his left hand holds a scroll displaying 
an illustration from his ‘ Principia.’ On the 
front of the pedestal is inscribed the one 
word Newton.” 

Folkestone.—A statue of William Harvey 
was unveiled on 6 August, 1881. The 
sculptor, Mr. Albert Bruce Joy, represents 
Harvey standing. bareheaded and clad in 
the dress of the period, with an academic 
gown thrown loosely over his shoulders. 
His right hand, with fingers outspread, 
is laid upon his breast, and in his left hand 
he grasps a human heart. On the front of 
the pedestal, facing the sea, is inscribed 

Harvey 
and on the back the following :— 
William Harvey 
Discoverer of the Circulation 
of the Blood 
Born in Folkestone 1 April 1578 
Died in London 3 June 1657 
Buried at Hempstead, Essex. 

It may be mentioned that for 226 years 
the remains of Harvey reposed in a vault 
beneath the west end of Hempstead Church, 
enclosed in a leaden shell. On 18 April, 
1883, they were removed thence, and placed 
in a sarcophagus of white Sicilian marble 
in the Harvey Chapel above. The end of 
the sarcophagus is inscribed 

William Harvey 
Born 1578. Died 1657 
and on the side is the following :— 

“The remains of William Harvey, Discoverer 
of the Circulation of the Blood, were reverently 
placed in this sarcophagus by the Royal College 
of Physicians in the year 1883.” 

In the church is a bust of Harvey sur- 
mounted by his coat of arms, and having 
below it a Latin inscription to his memory. 

JoHN T. PaGeE, 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

(To be continued.) 


A NORMAN * MOTTE™ THEORY. 


In a book called * Early Norman Castles of 
the British Isles,’ just published, Mrs, E. S. 
Armitage attempts to show that certain 
“moated hillocks with courts attached,” 
found in many parts of this country, are 
a type of fortification introduced at the 
Norman Conquest, and she calls the hillocks 
““ mottes,”’ as ‘‘ being the only specific name 
which they ever had.” 

Archzologists have hitherto believed that 
the right name of such earthworks is the 
A.-S. burh, borough, and have not thought 


—— 
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it necessary to describe them by a word 
borrowed from the French; indeed, such a 
name as motte,’ or “ motte-castle,’”’ begs 
the question. There may be seen, for 
instance, in the village of Mexborough, near 
Rotherham, adjoining the road leading to 
Doncaster, @ moated hillock with a court 
attached. This earthwork is much _ too 
small for a town, and can only have been a 
place of defence, and perhaps a residence. 
The village is mentioned in Domesday as 
Mechesburg, and since it was for many 
centuries a very small village, there can 
hardly be a doubt that its name is derived 
from the earthwork. The earthwork is a 
burh, not a ‘‘ motte-castle.”’ 


But examples like this do not accord 
with the Norman ‘motte’ theory, and 
accordingly the author, after writing at 
some length on the meaning of burh, con- 
cludes (p. 19) that it ‘ was the same thing 
which in medieval Latin was called burgus, 
that is a fortified town.’ She goes on thus : 

“Tt would not have been necessary to spend 
so much time on the history of the word burh if 
this unfortunate word had not been made the 
subject of one of the strangest delusions which 
ever was imposed on the archeological world. 
We refer, of course, to the theory of the late Mr. 
G. T. Clark, who contended in his ‘ Medieval 
Military Architecture ’ that the moated mound of 
class (e) [7.e., the moated hillock with a court 
attached], which we have described in our first 
chapter, was what the Anglo-Saxons called a 
pte In other words, he maintained that the 
burhs were Saxon castles. It is one of the most 
extraordinary and inexplicable things in the 
history of English archeology that a man who 
was not in any sense an Anglo-Saxon scholar 
was allowed to affix an entirely new meaning to 
a very common Anglo-Saxon word, and that this 
meaning was at once accepted without question 
by historians who had made Anglo-Saxon history 
their special study....Sentiment perhaps had 
something to do with Mr. Clark’s remarkable 
success.” 

And then our author turns to an Anglo- 

Saxon charter of the ninth century, which, 
as she describes it, tells how a lady and her 
husband 
“built the borough of Worcester. As they 
expressed it in their memorable charter, it was 
not only for the defence of the bishop and the 
churches of Worcester, but ‘TO SHELTER ALL 
THE FOLK.’ ” 
By way of emphasis, and to clinch the argu- 
ment, the last five words are printed in 
capitals. But what are the facts? In 
Thorpe’s translation the charter begins 
thus :— 

* To almighty God the true Unity and the 
holy Trinity in heaven, be praise and glory, and 
thanksgiving, for all the good which he has given 
us; for whose love, in the first place, Atthelred 


aldorman and #thelfled, and for St. Peter's 
and the church at Worcester, and also for the 
prayer of their friend bishop Werferth, have 
commanded the ‘burh’ at Worcester to be 
constructed as a protection to all the people, and 
also to raise the praise of God therein.”"-—‘ Diplo- 
matarium,’ pp. 136-7. 

This does not mean that A‘thelred and 
Mthelfleed built the whole city of Worcester. 
It means that they built a burh at, or in, 
the city of Worcester (*‘ bewyrcean pa burh 
zt Weogernaceastre eallum fem folce to 
gebeorge, and éac }#ron Godes lof to 
arerenne’’), The burh was built to be 
(1) a refuge for the people in time of danger, 
and (2) a place of worship. In other 
words, it was to be a fortified church, the 
ecclesia incastellata of the documents, with 
a rampart. That many ancient churches 
were surrounded by defensive walls, and 
constructed to be used as fortresses in time 
of danger, is a well-known fact, and need 
not be discussed now. The castle of Wor- 
cester, says Leland (whom I[ quote at 
second hand), 

“stood hard on the south part of the cathedrall 
church, almost on Severne. It is now cleane 
downe, and halfe the base courte or area of it is 
now within the wall of the close of the cathedral! 
church. The dungeon hille of the Castle is a 
great thinge, at this tyme overgrowen with brush- 
wood. The castle fell to ruine soone after the 
Conquest, and half the ground of it was given to 
the augmenting the close of the Priorye.”’ 

The ‘“ dungeon hill,’ or castle mound, has 
been found to contain numerous British, 
Roman, and Anglo-Saxon remains. 

There is at least one other instance in 
which a church with its surrounding wall is 
described as a burh. The church of St. 
Paul in London, the cathedral church, is 
described indifferently in charters as kirke, 
mynster, byrig. or birt; about 958 it is 
called Paulesbiri; in 970 it is described as 
“ Paulusbyrig et Lundene.”” Paulsbury at 
London (Thorpe. op. cit.. index, p. 676). 
Was this burh “a fortified town” ? 

At Earls Barton a portion of an artificial 
hillock, or circular mound, called Berry 
Mount, has been encroached on by the 
building of the well-known pre-Conquest 
tower at that place. A field which adjoins 
the churchyard contains earthworks, and 
is called Berry Field. The old church of 
Taplow, Bucks, had been erected at the 
eastern end of an enclosure, the centre of 
which was dominated by a barrow, which 
has been proved to be of pre-Conquest date. 
The whole occupied high ground known 
locally as Bury Fields (Walter Johnson, 
‘ Byways in British Archeology.’ 1912, p. 81). 
The camp on Willbury Hill, near Hitchin, is 
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mentioned as Wiligbyrig in a charter of 
A.D. 1007 (Navier and Stevenson, * Crawford 
Charters,’ p. 135). Each of these places 
was a burh, and none of them can be described 
as ‘‘a fortified town.” There are plenty 
more of the same kind. 

The circular mounds represented in the 
Bayeux Tapestry do not prove that the 
Normans introduced such mounds into this 
eountry. Moreover, no indication is given 
in the Tapestry of ‘‘ courts attached.” 

Great as must have been the labour 
bestowed on Mrs. Armitage’s book, it appears 
to me that its main conclusion is untenable. 
The theory of the late Mr. Clark still holds 
the field. S. O. Appy. 

3, Westbourne Road, Sheffield. 


CASANOVA IN ENGLAND. 
I.—La CHARPILLON. 


(See 10 8. viii. 443, 491; ix. 116; xi. 437; 
11S. ii. 386 ; iii. 242; iv. 382, 461; v. 123.) 


Ow1ne to the kindness of Herr Bernhard 
Marr, the librarian of the Castle of Dux. I have 
received facsimiles of two autograph letters 
written in the year 1763 by Marianne de 
Charpillion to Casanova, which I have com- 
pared with the letters in the British Museum 
written by Marianne de Charpillion to John 
Wilkes between the years 1773-7. It is 
obvious that the handwriting is the same. 
My opinion is confirmed by that of Herr 
Marr, who has had an opportunity of com- 
paring photographs of some of the British 
Museum letters with his MSS., and who 
declares :— 

** Fiir mich ist die Identitat der Duxer Briefe 
in Beziehung auf die gleiche Handschrift ohne 
allen Zweifel begriindet.”—Letter dated Dux, 
13 Dec., 1911. 

T am able also to cite the weighty authority 
of Dr. Tage E. Bull, who has not the slightest 
doubt that the letters in question were 
written by the same person, and who adds :— 

“It is amusing to see that the courtesan sticks 
to the eccentric way of spelling her own name 
Charpillion (letter to Casanova of 12 Sept., 1763 : 
ef. letter to Wilkes, 1 Jan., 1774)."°—Letter dated 
Copenhagen, 2 Jan., 1912. 

M. Aldo Rava, the editor of the recently 
published ‘ Lettere di donne a Giacomo 


Casanova,’ Milan, 1912, is of the same | 


opinion, and writes :— 


“Merci pour les deux photos. C’est bien 


lécriture de La Charpillon, dont je posséde un 
facsimile.’’—Letter dated Venice, 2 Dec., 1911 

In the face of such evidence one may safely 
elaim that this interesting Casanovian 
problem is solved. 


| Even without the testimony of hand- 
writing the identification might have been 
proved. In addition to the fact that the 
name Marianne de Charpillion (or Charpillon) 
was the same in both cases, and that the 
family consisted of a grandmother. a mother, 
and one or two aunts, the Charpillons 
/whom Casanova knew sold a quack medi- 
cine which they called * le baume de vie” 
(balm of life): Casanova’s * Mémoires,’ 
Garnier, vi. 499, 493, 513. It is significant, 
therefore, that Mlle. Charpillon should write 
to Wilkes when he was ill, saving that she 
was sending him ** some balm.”* On 17 Feb. , 
| 1777, she tells him, in her illiterate manner ,; 

“Je vous anvoyent du beaume du couvent, 
| il vous fera du bien mais craignée, c'est charme..” 
' And on 22 May, 1777, she writes :— 
| “Je pren la libertée de vous anvoyer du 
| beaume, si je trouve a redire & vos action cela ne 
;mempéche pas de désirée votre santée.” 
| Casanova’s statement that Mlle. Char- 
/pillon lived in Denmark Street is another 
instance of his wonderful accuracy (Garnier, 
482). His only mistake—a pardonable 
one—was in thinking that Denmark Street 
was in Soho, instead of in the parish of St. 
Giles. The Holborn rate-books show that 
| Francis Decharpillon (sic) was residing in 
that street in 1763-4, being rated at 241. 
| year. 
According to Casanova, the grandmother 
'of Mile. Charpillon was a native of Berne, 
;who had taken the name of Anspergher 
“sans aucun droit,” and he seems to 
suggest that the mother, the youngest of 
‘four daughters, was also born in Berne. 
'The Christian name of either the mother or 
‘the grandmother must have been Frances, 
| as shown by the Holborn rate-books. Mlle. 
'Charpillon, whose full name was Marianne 
Geneviéve, was born in Franche-Comté, her 
'father being the Count de Boulainvilliers 
' (Garnier, vi. 512-13). If Casanova is right. 
' the date of her birth was cirea 1746 (Garnier, 
| vi. 481; Rozez. vi. 7), and Wilkes was in 
bg habit of celebrating her birthday on 
Nov. ; but there is no indication whether 
‘this was Old or New Style. With these par- 
| ticulars in view, it may be possible for some 
‘industrious person to discover her acte de 
| naissance. 

I. 


|THE following references in Casanova’s 
Mémoires’ to his intended journey to 
_London help to explain the reason of his 
| desire to visit England :— 

| “*....la paix étant faite, je voulais en profiter 
/pour voir lAngleterre.”—Casanova at Turin, 
| circa January, 1763; v. Garnier, v. 519. 
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“En prenant congé du pére [i.e.. Rinaldi], il 
me demanda ou j’irais en quittant Milan. 

_‘—A Marseille, puis a Paris, et puis 4 Londres, 
ou j’ai_envie de passer un an.’—Casanova at 
Milan, February, 1763 ; v. Garnier, vi. 13. | 

“....Je partirai en t’adorant, et si la fortune 
mest favorable en Angleterre, tu me reverras ici 
l'année prochaine.’-—Casanova at St. Angelo, 
March, 1763; v. Garnier, vi. 138. 

““....JSe vais en Angleterre pour tacher de 
retirer ma fille [i.e., Sophie Cornelys] des mains de 
sa mére [i.e., Madam Cornelys].’"” — Casanova at 
Avignon, May, 1763; Garnier, vi. 258. 

“....Le vieux Rinaldi, qui n’était pas pro-— 
plete, me pronostiqua un bonheur prodigieux | 
en Angleterre.’—Casanova at Avignon, May, | 
1763; Garnier, vi. 264. 

“...-le petit d’Aranda [i.e., young Cornelys], 
que je devais remettre & Londres entre les mains 
de sa mere.... 

“Jl me tardait d’autant plus de remettre le 
petit ingrat a sa mére, que celle-ci ne cessait de 
m’écrire des lettres impertinentes, et que je visais 
a lui retirer ma fille, alors agée de dix ans, et qui, 
aA ce que me marquait sa mére, était devenue un 
prodige de beauté, de graces, et de talent.”— 
Casanova at Lyons, May, 1763 ; Garnier, vi. 267. 
me mis a parler de l’Angleterre, oi 
jallais dans lVintention de faire fortune, moyen- 
nant un projet que j’avais concu et dont l’exécu- 
tion ne dépendait que du ministre lord d’Egre- 
mont. M. de Morosini me dit qu’il me donnerait 
une lettre pour Iui....’’—Casanova at Lyons, 
May, 1763 ; Garnier, vi. 298. 

Je trouvai chez Mme. d’Urfé une lettre de 
Thérése [Cornelys], qui m’écrivait qu'elle était 
determinee a venir & Paris pour y reprendre son 
fils, si je ne le lui ramenais pas, ajoutant qu’elle 
exigeait une réponse 
«zt Paris, June, 1763 ; Garnier, vi. 327. 

England had an irresistible attraction 
for the Italian adventurer of both sexes 
in the eighteenth century, and it is reason- 
able to suppose that Casanova, having heard 
cf the stupendous success of Madame 
Cornelys. whose intellect and business 
capacity he must have rated far lower than 
his own, believed that a great fortune 
awaited him in London. No doubt, he 
expected his old friend Thérése to supply 
him with valuable introductions, and by 
taking back her son he had a good pretext | 
for paying her a visit. 

Horace BLeACKLEY. 


JACOBITE VERSES: 


HOER.” 


Srvce I wrote my reply on ‘ Matthew Fern, 
Jacobite’ (ante, p. 257), I have found that 
a good deal appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ in 1904, 
about allusions to George I. and turnips | 


(10 8. 288, 349, 417). AsTARTE put the | 


TURNIP- 


query about Matthew Fern to no effect, 
giving.“ however, at, p. 288 a reference | 
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about the ballad called ‘The Turnip Hoer,’ 
viz., to Thomas Hearne’s ‘ Remarks and 
Collections’ under date 31 Jan., 1718, 
vol. vi. p. 134 (Oxford Historical Society) :— 

* The Author is said to be one M’. Wharton, « 
young Master of Arts of Magd. Coll. It is a 
Satyr upon K. George, who when he first came 
to England, talk’d of turning St. James’ Park 


‘into Turnip Ground & to imploy Turnip Hoers.” 


Very likely Hearne’s book is the source 
from which the compilers of various dic- 
tionaries have drawn their information, 
or whence the first drew his ; e.g., Wheeler's 
‘Dictionary of Noted Names of Fiction,’ 
Frey’s ‘Sobriquets and Nicknames,’ and 
Latham’s ‘Dictionary of Names, Nick- 
names, and Surnames.’ To the songs given 
at 10 8S. ii. 349, the last of which is to be 
found in Hogg’s ‘ Jacobite Relics of Scot- 
land,’ 1819, 91, may be added :-— 

And down wi’ Geordie, kirn-milk Geordie ; 
He maun hame but stocking or shoe, 
To nump his neeps, his sybows, and leeks, 
And a wee bit bacon to help the broo. 
This is part of the fourth stanza of the song 
called ‘Kirn-Milk Geordie, see Hogg’s 
‘Jacobite Relics, 97. The third line 
means “to nibble his turnips, his onions, 
and leeks.”’ 

The * wee bit of bacon to help the broth” 
is an allusion to Madame WNilmansegge, 
Countess of Platen, created Countess of 
Darlington (see ibid., pp. 269, 278). 

ASTARTE’S original note elicited an inter- 
esting reply concerning allusions to Hanover 
as a “turnip garden” and Hanoverian 
civilians and soldiers as ‘‘ turnips.’ The 
writer refers to the punishment of Matthew 
Fern for ‘ associating the reigning monarch 
(George II.) with turnips.” When Fern 
committed his crime and was punished, 
George I. was the reigning monarch, not 
George II. 

‘The Story of the London Parks,’ by 
Jacob Larwood (7.e., L. R. Sadler), circa 
1872, p. 390, of the one-volume edition, gives 
the legend about George I. and St. James’s 
Park, and says: ‘hence the nickname of 
the ‘ Turnip-boor ’ bestowed upon him by the 
Jacobites and Tories.” There can be little 
doubt that ** boor ” is an error for “ hoer.”’ 

RoBERT PIERPOINT, 


THE OBSERVATORY ON THE FIELD OF 
WaterRLoo.—Dr. Fitchett. in the June 
number of The Cornhill Magazine, describes 
his surprise at finding that there stood what 
he calls “ Napoleon's scaffold” on the field 
where Waterloo was fought. This really 
was an observatory, built some weeks before 
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the battle by the Dutch engineers. Sir 
Walter Scott (* Waterloo,’ 135) describes it as 
90 ft. high, and standing to the right of the 
Auberge of La Belle Alliance. Baptiste 
de Coster, who furnished Napoleon with 
information, said the Emperor had never 
used it, which in all probability is true ; but 
the editor of Jones's ‘ Waterloo’ was assured 
** from undoubted authority ” that Napoleon 
mounted it for an hour. One writer quoted 
in Jones made it 36ft. high. Sir Charles 
Bell, quoted by Dr. Fitchett, would seem 
rather to agree with Scott as to its great 
height. It was reported as blown down 
on 29 March, 1816. In Siborne’s ‘ Waterloo 
Letters,’ p. 175, the 10th Hussars are stated 
to have bivouacked near it on the night 
of 18 June. References to it will be found 
in Jones’s ‘ Waterloo,’ pp. 144, 163, 232-4 
(London, Booth, 2 vols.), but I cannot 
verify these, as they are from the eleventh 
edition, 1832, which I have not got. Wemay 
be pretty certain that Napoleon never used 
it, and certainly did not have it moved, as 
Bell believed. We should have known of 
that from French accounts. 

Frances, Lady Shelley, who visited the 
field on 18 Sept., 1815, and who probably 
reports what she was told by the Duke of 
Richmond, who seems to have accompanied 
her, says that Napoieon certainly was not 
on the Observatory after the battle began, 
nor could he, from that spot, have directed 
the movements of his troops. The Obser- 
vatory, she says, was built for topographical 
purposes by a former Governor of the 
Netherlands something like a century before. 
See her ‘ Diary ’ (Murray, 1912), p. 173. 

R. W. Puipps, Col. late R.A. 

[This subject has been fully dealt with at 4S. 

ix. 469, 538 ; x. 37, 97; 5S. ii. 316; iii. 58, and 
at thesecond reference by one who himself saw the 
scaffold standing ; but, as the date of these con- 
tributions is now remote, we are glad to print our 
correspondent’s note on the subject.] 
SHIRE’: 1Ts DeRIvVATION.—Let me say, 
at the outset, that this article was not 
suggested by the query about “shire,” ante, 
p- 368, to which it is in no way a reply. 

In an excellent little book on the county 
of Suffolk I was rather surprised to meet 
with the survival of the old fable that shire 
means ‘‘a share,” and is derived from the 


verb * to shear.” 

It is a good thing that most writers on 
such subjects are now careful to avoid 
etymologies ; nevertheless, when they give 
them, they should consult some authority. 
Surely most of the modern dictionaries no 
longer repeat this. 


It is a survival from Todd’s ‘ Johnson,’ 
which has: ‘‘ SHIRE, scir, from setran, to 
divide ; Saxon.” It is copied from Skinner, 
except that the latter has scyran (with y). 
Skinner obtained it, after a sort, from 
Somner. But Somner’s account of Scir (as 
he gives it) is quite correct; and he does 
not derive it from “‘ sciran.”” He only gives, 
as a separate article, “ Sciran, Sceran_”’ ; 
meaning that sciran is an occasional spelling 
of sceran, to shear. 

But the 7 in scir is long; and it is no 
more possible to connect it with sceran than 
it is to connect bide with bed. Long 7 shows 
a gradation like that of drifan, to drive ; 
and sceran shows one like that of beran, to 
bear. Drive and bear belong to strong 
conjugations that are completely inde- 
pendent. 

No doubt the idea arose from supposing 
that shire, somehow or other, means a 
share. But it has no more to do with share 
than fire has to do with fare, or hire with 
hare. Let me reproduce Somner’s article, 
though it is as old as 1659 :-— 

Scir. Pagus, comitatus, dicecesis, provincia. 
A shire, a county, a diocesse, a province, Item, 
Preefectura, dispensatio, cura, munus, negotium, 
occupatio, procuratio, villicatio. A Lieutenant- 
ship, a sheriffwicke, a charge, an office, a businesse, 
an occupation, an administration, a stewardship : 
agyf thine scire, i. vedde rationem villicationis 
tue ; Lue. 16. 2.” 

There is not a word about shearing or 
sharing in this sane account. 

Perhaps the nearest sense is “ administra- 
tion,’ or ‘‘ charge.” The secondary sense 
had reference to the province over which 
an officer’s administration extended; and 
that is how it came to mean the diocese of a 
bishop, or the shire of a sheriff. 

But if shire is not to be connected with 
share, with what ought we rather to connect 
it ? Somner gives the Latin sense as cura ; 
and it is most interesting to find that the 
later etymologists have come to see that the 
words shire and cura are practically identical. 
Walde’s ‘ Ety. Lat. Dict.’ (1906), s... * Cura,’ 
has :-— 

“Oder zu A.S. sc7r, Dienst, Geschiift. Besorg- 

ung, O.H.G. scira, Besorgung, Geschiit (Holt- 
hausen, *‘Indogermanische Forschungen.’ xiv. 
341).” 
In fact, cira represents an Old Lat. coira, 
probably shortened from *scoira ; and L. ot 
=A,-S. d, which is the second grade of 7 as 
appearing in A.-S. scir; all in accordance 
with known phonetic laws. But, in any 
case, shire originally meant “ cura.” 


WALTER W. SKEAT. 
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DERBYSHIRE FIeELD-NAMES.—From_ the 
Derbyshire Charters at the Sheftield Public 
Reference Library, I have selected the 
following field-names, belonging to the 
districts of Castleton, Hope. Tideswell, 
Chesterfield, and Ashbourne, which may be 
of interest :— 

The Spitillerugge, Le Werdikes, Rondery 
Dikfeld, Getekerhyrst, Hohleye, Arkelker, 
Perkyn Mewde (eighty years later called 
Perkyn Meado), Le Blesedrod, Cresrod, 
, Mamsychere, Crokudrodes, Wyfynfeld, Dep- 
kuaneriddynge (?), Getofurlonges, Gracy- 
Jondes, Ronrydingfeld, Flutbrok, Galtre- 
thorn, Sotonys, Spetylcornell, Le Flodurs, 
Le Holoforthe, Le Odartfelde, Le Sydgate- 
thorn, Le Stony, The Pekis, Le Wete fur- 
longe, Benehill, Wetecerr-Hurst, Prest- 
buttes, Le Holeghtonge, Le Brynde, Le 
Kyssynglondes, Kyttlowgrewys. 

All these occur in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. T. Water Hatt. 

Shetheld. 


No Famous. — In The 
British Medical Journal tor 6 April, in a 
paragraph on p. 802 headed ‘ From Triplets 
to Sextuplets,’ a quotation is given from 
an article on the same subject published in 
a German paper over seven years ago. 
The author, Dr. Kaiser of Dresden, stated 
that he knew of no famous man who had a 
twin brother. 

_ In_ 1862 a discussion was carried on 
in ‘N. & (3.8. ii. 388, 455, 498), 
originating in a similar statement made 
by Dr. Simpson in The Edinburgh 
Medical Journal. That writer was not 
aware of a single instance where a twin 
had distinguished himself intellectually. 
The Rev. A. B. Grosart of Kinross, in con- 
tradiction, referred to Henry and Thomas 
Vaughan, the former a subject of discourse 
in Dr. John Brown’s ‘Hore Subsecive.’ 
Both brothers are admitted by Sir Sidney 
Lee into the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio 
graphy.” Though Henry the “ Silurist ” 
Is the better known, Thomas was a rather 
voluminous writer on alchemy and chemistry, 
ind @ poet whose English and Latin verses 
“are tinged with genuine poetic feeling.” 
They were born on 17 April, 1622. E. H. A. 
(loc. cit., p. 498) refers to the brothers Scott, 
Lord Eldon and Lord Stowell, sons of a coal- 
shipper of Newcastle-on-Tyne by his second 
wife, a tradesman’s daughter. ‘The parents 
had thirteen children. E. H. A. states that 
each of these undoubtedly great men was 
a twin, “having each been born with a 


sister.” This statement is not noted in the 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’: John (Lord Eldon) “* was 
born....on 4 June, 1751,” and William (Lord 
Stowell), the elder, saw the light under 
romantic circumstances in October, 1745, 
the mother having fled from Newcastle to 
Heworth in Durham, as there was a panic 
in the coal city because of Cope’s defeat at 
Prestonpans. It is strange that the article 
on Lord Stowell says nothing about any 
twin sister. 

The amusing and _ instructive corre- 
spondence in & Q.’ (10 8S. iii. 249) 
318, 357, 394), begun by Mr. RUDOLPH DE 
Corpova, throws no light on this particular 
aspect of twindom. As so much is talked 
about insurance at present, I may call 
attention to Mr. THoMas’s statement 
(loc. cit., p. 318) that twins can be insured 
against at Lloyds! It appears, according to 
Mr. T. AsHE (3 S. ii. 498), that one Senior 
Wrangler, at least, was a twin. 

Perhaps some of your correspondents and 
readers have heard of authentic twins known 
to fame besides the Vaughans, and possibly 
E. H. A. was correct about the Scotts. 

ALBAN DORAN. 

Athenzeum Club. 


Petition FoR A CuurRcH Frac.—The 
following petition of the Vicar and ( hureh- 
wardens of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields may 
prove of interest to your readers :— 

Adm. Navy Board. 2548. 


To the Right Honb and Hon the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

The Petition of the Vicar Church Wardens and 
Vestrymen of the Parish of St Martin in the Fields. 


Sheweth 

That the Parish of St. Martin in the Fields 
being the Parish wherein his Majestys Palaces of 
St James and Whitehall, the Admiralty, and other 
Publick Edifices are situate ; It has been custom- 
ary (time immemorial) to Ring Bells, and to 
display a Flag from the Steeple of the said Parish 
Chureh upon the several Birthdays of the Royal 
Family, on his Majesty's goeing to the Parliament 
House & upon every other Publick Occasion. 

That the said Parish is at a Considerable 
Annual Expence upon this Occasion and are at 
present in want of a Flag for that Steeple. 

That your Lordships some little time since 
were pleas’d to give Orders for your Petitioners 
to be furnish’d with a Flag from Deptford Yard 
which being of too small a Size will by no means 
answer the purpose intended. 

Your Petitioners therefore humbly Request 
that your Lordships will be pleas’d to direct that 
your Pet™ may be furnish’d with a Standard Flag 
of the Dimensions of Seven Yards by Four 
Yards. 

[No date, but see accompanying letter from the 
Admiralty.] 
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Adm. Navy Board. 2548. 


Admiralty Office 11 June 1767 
Gent" 

My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
having received a Petition from the Vicar, 
Church Wardens & Vestrymen of the Parish of 
St Martins in the Fields desireing, for the reasons 
therein given, to be furnish’d with a Standard 
Flag of the dimensions of Seven Yards by Four 
Yards, I am commanded by their Lordships 
to signify their direction to you, to let them 
know whether it has been usual to supply so 
large a standard as they mention, and whether 
the Standard directed to be provided by their 
Lordships order of the 18 August 1766 has been 
deliver’d to them. Tam 

Gent 
Your most humble Servant 
PH: STEPHENS. 
With your Answer you will please to return 
the Inclosed Petition Navy Board. 
E. A. FAtRBROTHER. 


Oueries. 


We must request correspcndents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


AMHERST, 1767.—I have before 
me a letter dated Argyle Street, 9 June, 
1767, signed **Wm. Amherst”; it is not 
addressed, but contains instructions to have 
everything in order “at the Castle ’’—the 
name of which is not mentioned—as, the 
writer states :—- 

* T shal be down there with H.R.H. the Duke 
of Gloucester, on the 24th or 25th of this month 
at farthest. I suppose that the new Bed is put 
up, and I should be glad if you would have the 
hammock put up ready in the Queen’s Chamber, 
and another hammock in the same chamber, 
and I ‘ll beg the favor of you to order two dozen 
good port. and the same quantity of Madeira 
from Dover. I will send you notice in time when 
we shall be there that we may have a good 
dinner, and Mrs. Montravers had better get some 
assistance in cooking from the Tavern at Hythe. 
Be so good to let me hear from you by the return 
of Post. if the new carriages are not down in time. 
I doubt whether the old ones will bear a salute, 
let me know this, and in what manner the Duke 
= —— was saluted when he visited the 

astie, 

I assume that the Castle referred to is 
that of Sandgate, and possibly Col. Amherst, 
who was M.P. for Hythe 1766-8, may have 
been the captain—there is, however, no 
record locally, neither is there any tradition 
of the above visits of royalty. I shall be 
glad of any information, as to the writer ; 
the date of the Duke of Cumberland’s 
visit ; also as to whether the visit of the 


Duke of Gloucester took place at or about 
the time named in the letter. 

I may mention that from the date of the 
visit of Queen Elizabeth to Sandgate Castle, 
namely 25 August, 1573, down to 1805, 
the term ‘‘ Queen’s Lodgings ”’ and “* Queen’s 
Chamber ”’ occurs frequently in the building 
accounts. R. J. FyNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 
You can fool all people some time : 
You can fool some people all the time ; 
But you cannot fool all people all the time. 
Who said this? Abraham Lincoln, or 
George Washington perhaps? I have a 
dim recollection that I saw this saying 
attributed to one or the other of them. 

G. ISRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


GorpDon - ARCHER. — Eleonore Marie 
Brault, Napoleon III.’s mistress. married in 
London, 1831. M. Gordon-Archer, and is 
dealt with (at considerable length) in 
Larousse under Gordon. ‘“‘ Le Petit Homme ” 
(‘Court of the Tuileries,” p. 181) says the 
husband was known as Gordon Archer or 
Archer Gordon, and that he was a colonel 
of the Foreign Legion, in the service of 
Isabella II. of Spain. Has his origin ever 
been cleared up ? 

THEODORE= Dirck ?7—Is Dirck (Dutch 
for Derek) a form of Theodore ? In 1758 an 
Otto Theodore Gordon joined the Scots 
Brigade in Holland, as ensign, in his father, 
Col. Jacob Gordon’s, Regiment. In 1763 
Otto Dirck (who afterwards distinguished 
himself in the Pro Patria Movement) took 
the oath as lieutenant in the same corps. 
Are they one and the same ? 

J. M. Buwocu. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


DryDEN Papers at Rome.—Elizabeth. 
Lady Dryden, great-grand-niece of John 
Dryden the poet, in a letter written to Mr. 
Alexander Stephens (who appears to have 
been engaged in writing a life of the poet), 
states that John Dryden, when his son 
was appointed Cupbearer to the Pope, 
“drew up his Genealogy for a certain number 
of years, and it is now at Rome and the only 
authentic one to be met with of the Dryden 
family.” 

Is anything known of this pedigree ? 

In a biography of Sir John Dryden, first 
baronet (husband of the above Elizabeth, 
Lady Dryden) it is stated that “all the 
Dryden papers had been unfortunately 
carried to Rome by one of the poet’s sons. ” 


~ 


or Advocates’ Library. 
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It would be interesting to know if these | 
-and mother of H. E. Kendall were buried 


papers are still extant, and of what they 


consist. Among them might be letters or) 
manuscripts of John Dryden the poet; of. 


I have no clue to the locality. The father 


at St. Martin’s. Coney Street, York, and 
he was baptized at Aberford in Yorkshire. 


Spenser, who is said to have frequently Any reply may be sent to me direct. 


visited at Canons Ashby, the seat of the 
family ; and of Swift, who was related to 


the poet. P. D. M. 
ABERCROMBY Famity. — In _ Burke’s 
‘Peerage and Baronetage’ for 1877, 


under ‘ Abercromby of Birkenbog,’ mention 
is made of ‘Dr. Patrick Abercromby, 
author of ‘ The Martial Achievements of the 
Scottish Nation,’ and who also wrote the 
‘Memoirs of the Family of Abercromby.’ ” 
Was the latter work ever printed ? And if 
so, where ean a copy be seen? It does not 
appear to be in the British Museum, Bodleian, 
James Dattas. 


TURKISH Spy IN PaRIS IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CEentTuRY. — In ‘N. & Q. 1S. iv. 
the authenticity of a description of the 
person of Our Saviour, given in a letter of 
Publius Lentulus, President of Judea, to 
the Senate of Rome, is discussed, and several 
places are named in which that letter is 
found. I have just come upon a translation 
of it in “ Letters writ by a Turkish Spy. 
who lived Five and Forty Years. Undis- 
covered,” at Paris. This work, of which 
I have seen only the second volume, pro- 
fesses to give an account of the most remark- 
able transactions of Europe from 1642 to 
1682. 

The author says that he met with this 
description of Our Lord in the King’s 
Library. 

If the question has not been previously 
asked in ‘ N. & Q.,’ I should be glad to have 
some information about this ‘* Turkish spy.” 

E. L. H. Tew. 

Upham Rectory, Hants. 


‘* THE FIRST DAY OF WINTER.’ —I shall be 
obliged to any one who can tell me what 
date to understand by “the first day of 
Winter.”’ The phrase occurs in old records ; 
among others, The Ancient Laws of. Wales. 

E. D. C. 
(Surely the Winter Solstice: vide current 
example, Pettitt’s Diaries, smb. 
22. 


KENDALL.—Can any one give me informa- 
tion about the marriage of Henry Edward 
Kendall, an architect of some eminence of 
Brighton, with Anna Maria Lyon? This is 
said to have been a runaway match, and 
took place some time between 1795 and 1810. 


Wma. CLEMENT KENDALL. 
86, Coulston Road, Lancaster. 


BENGEWORTH.—Will some reader kindly 
give me the meaning of “ Benge” in the 
above ? Bengeworth is one of the com- 
ponent parishes of Evesham, as at present 
administered—the home of my _ boyhood. 
The prefix occurs also in Benge-Hill (com- 
monly pronounced Bench-Hill in my young 
days) in the neighbourhood. 

GODDEN, 

Willesden. 


LEIGHTON’s ‘ BritisH Crests.’ (See 108. 
v. 308, 436.)—May I, after a lapse of six 
years, again ask Mr. Leicuton. through 
your valuable intermedium, if his contem- 
plated ‘ Ordinary of British Crests’ has yet 
been published, as if so, it has hitherto by 
some mischance escaped my observation ? 

Cross-CROSSLET. 


WHELPLEY: should _ be 
grateful for receiving information regarding 
the following :— 

1. The parish of Hampshire or Wiltshire 
in which are situated the Manor of Whelpley 
and lands appertaining to it, or the village 
of Credelstone. The latter is supposed to 
be near Southampton. They belonged to 
the family of Ringwood in 1589 a.p. 

2. The family of Ringwood in Hampshire 
and Wiltshire, circa 1580-1650 a.p. 

I should also be glad to know of any one 
interested in genealogical research in Hamp- 
shire and Wiltshire, especially residents in 
Southampton or neighbourhood. 

R. FREDERIC RINGWOOD. 

Ervillagh, Foxrock, co. Dublin. 


“Here [ Lay OUTSIDE THE DOOR.’— 
Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ throw light on 
the whereabouts of the following epitaph ? 
It is stated that Henry Gunning, for sixty- 
five years Esquire Bedell in the University 
of Cambridge, saw it at Ely at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, but it cannot 
now be traced there :— 

Here I lay outside the door, 
Here I lay because I’m poor, 
The farther in the more to pay : 
Here I lay as warm as they. 
A. T. BARTHOLOMEW. 
(5 S. iii. 100, 152; 8S. xii. 1753 9S. xi. 136.} 
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Dr. Fett: Martiat.—Every one has 
heard of the epigram beginning :— 
I do not love thee, Doctor Fell, 
but I was not aware, until a day or two ago, 
while turning over the leaves of my Martial, 
that, with the exception of the name of the 
person addressed, it was an exact trans- 
lation of one of his * Epigrams,’ bk. I. xxxii. : 
Non amo te, Sabidi, nec possum dicere quare ; 
Hoc tantum possum dicere, Non amo te. 
Martial, then, was the author ; who was the 
translator ? Puitie PERRING. 
7, Lyndhurst Road, Exeter. 
[See 7 S. vii. 166, 268, 295.] 


TABLETTE Book oF Lapy Mary Keyes.— 

“The Tablette booke of Lady Mary Keyes 
own sister to the misfortunate Ladye Jane Dudlie> 
writt in the year of our Lorde 1577, imprinted at 
London by one Robert Barter, printer to the 
King’s most excellent Majesty, anno 1604.” 
I have a book professing to be a reprint of 
the above, published by Saunders Ottley: 
& Co. in 1861. Is anything known as to 
the genuineness or otherwise of the original 
book, which professes to be an autobio- 
graphy ? There is a mention of Shake- 
speare’s poems in the book. Besides this 
anachronism there are other indications 
which throw doubt on the authenticity. Any 
information on the subject would be wel- 
come. A. H. O. 

{See vii. 350.) 


SHAKESPEARE’S SIGNATURES.—I shall be 
glad to know whether the following state- 
ments are considered to be accurate by 
Shakespeare students and literary experts. 
I have taken them from a pamphlet of 
32 pages entitled ‘ The Shakespeare Myth,’ 
by Sir E. D. Lawrence, Bart., 1912 :— 


i. There are only six so-called Shakespeare 
signatures, and every one of these was undoubtedly 
written by a law clerk, and not by William Shakes- 


at the Record Office, the name ‘** Wilm Shaxpr ”’ 
is over a neat blot. apparently the mark of this 
witness, as not being able to sign. This name, 
and the name of the other witness, Daniell 
Nicholas, and the writing of the body of the 
* Answers * are all in the same handwriting, i.e., 
of the same law clerk. 

3. The purchase deed of 1613 at the Guildhall 
was taken to the British Museum and the signa- 
ture of Shakespeare upon it very closely compared 
with the mortgage deed signature of Shakespeare 
in the Museum. After a long and careful exami- 
nation of the two signatures, some twelve or 
twenty officials agreed that neither of the names 
“William Shakespeare’ upon the deeds could 
be supposed to be signatures, but merely a clerk’s 
writing. 

4. It is not possible that these two signatures 
could have been written at the same time, in the 


same place. with the same pen and the same ink, 
by the same hand. Yet that is what they profess. 
They are widely different. One is by an old man, 
the other by a young one. One was written by 
the law clerk of the seller; the other by that of 
the purchaser. Neither do the deeds say they 
are signed, but only sealed. 

5. On examining the three Shakespeare signa- 
tures to his Will at Somerset House, 1616, it is 
evident that they were all written by the law 
clerk who wrote the body of the Will; and who 
also wrote the names of the witnesses, which are 
also in the same hand as the Will itself. 

6. Magdalene Thumm-Kintzel, in ‘ Der Men- 
schenkenner,’ Leipzig, January, 1909, conclu- 
sively proved that the Shakespeare signature was 
written by the same hand as that which wrote the 
body of the Will. The Will was originally drawn 
to be sealed; and it is not stated to be signed, 
but only to be “* published.” 

7. It is evident that if these statements are 
correct, a very wide field isopened for conjecture 
and inference, tending seriously to modify some 
of the usual Shakespearian conclusions. 


The writer says (p. 3) that some of 


the particulars are derived from ‘ Bacon 


our Shakespeare.’ 1902. See a _ review 
by Mr. Andrew Lang of ‘ Passages from 
the Autobiography of a Shakespeare 
Student,’ by R. M. Theobald, M.A., in The 
Morning Post for 27 May. D. J. 

[3 8. iii. 284, 435.] 


EarDLeEY: PrRIMRAM.—In a volume of 
Hebrew verse by our old masters called 
‘Treasures of Oxford.’ and published by 
Groombridge in 1851, two interesting names 
of subscribers are given. One is Sir Culling 
Eardley, Bart., who subscribed 4/.; the 
other is Mr. Henry Primram. Neither of 
these gentlemen was of the Hebrew faith. 
I am, therefore, all the more interested in 
them, and should much like to have further 
information about them, especially with 
reference to their literary studies. 

M. L. R. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 


* Dr. Syntax.’ —1. Who was the author 
of ‘ Dr. Syntax’ Tour through London,’ with 
plates by Williams ? 

2. Was * Dr. Syntax in Paris ° by the same 
author, and how many plates are there, 
including title ? Plates also by Williams. 

3. In what work is to be found a plate 
‘Dr. Syntax studying the Antique in the 
Gardens at Versailles” ? 

ASTLEY TERRY, Major-General. 


‘THe KentisH Note-Boox. —Where and 
when was this published? I want to 
refer to vol. ii., which I should like to borrow. 

R. STEWART Brown, 
34, Castle Street, Liverpool. 


| | 
4 
| 
peare. 
2. In the ‘ Answers_to Interrogatories,” 1612, ae 
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SWISS REGIMENTS IN BRITISH 
SERVICE: 
REGIMENT DE MEURON. 
(11 S. iv. 110, 171, “‘ Maida.’’) 


WRITING on the Regiments de Watteville 
and de Rolle at the second reference, I 
incidentally alluded to the interesting career 
of the Regiment de Meuron. The allusion 
has brought me a courteous letter from 
Mr. David Ross McCord, K.C., the founder 
of the McCord National Museum at Montreal, 
who desires further information as to this 
regiment, which served in Canada. In 
hope that some other readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
may share his interest, I send the following 
notes. 

The Comte de Meuron, a Swiss nobleman, 
was a subaltern in the Swiss regiment of 
Hallwyll in French service during the 
Seven Years’ War. Unlike the other Swiss 
regiments in French pay, this regiment 
served afloat as marines, furnishing, I 
imagine, an almost unique instance of the 
Swiss having anything to do with fleets. 
At the close of the war it was dis- 
banded and the Comte de Meuron then 
entered the Swiss Guards, which ranked as 
the second regiment of the French Army, 
and was afterwards famous for its heroic 
defence of the Bastille. The Comte rose 
to the rank of captain. When war broke 
out between Holland and England during 
the War of American Independence, the 
Dutch East India Company applied to the 
French Government for the services of an 
experienced officer to raise a Swiss regiment 
for the defence of their Colonial possessions 
against the English. The Comte de Meuron 
was placed at their disposal, and he raised 
in 1780, in his native canton of Neuchatel, 
@ regiment, which, in accordance with the 
then prevailing custom, bore his name. It 
was stipulated that all the men should 
be Protestants. The regiment marched 
through France to Brest, where it embarked 
for the Cape of Good Hope, and garrisoned 


that colony and Ceylon alternately. 

It was stationed in Ceylon when the_ 
French Republican forces invaded Holland | 
and expelled the House of Orange, with | 
the result that the English promptly invaded | 
Ceylon. Some of de Meuron’s regiment, 


were taken prisoners; the rest remained 
unpaid. The affairs of the Dutch East | 


India Company were in inextricable con- 
fusion, and the Prince of Orange, who had 
taken refuge in England, wrote to Ceylon 
releasing the Regiment de Meuron from 
its oath of allegiance. The regiment there- 
upon entered the British service, and the 
Comte de Meuron was appointed its colonel, 
with rank of general in the British Army. The 
uniform, which had been blue, was changed to 
scarlet with blue facings. It was transferred 
to India, and took part in the storming of 
Seringapatam. It served in the Mysore 
campaign of 1801, and was quartered at 
various stations in the Madras Presidency, 
where the graves of several of its officers 
may still be seen. It fought with courage 
and honour, and in 1807 it was brought to 
England. At this time one of its officers 
obtained leave to visit his home in Switzer- 
land, and, passing through Paris, had the 
misfortune to be arrested as a suspected 
Royalist and shot as a spy by order of 
Napoleon. This drew the Emperor's atten- 
tion to the clandestine recruiting for Swiss 
regiments in the British service which was 
still going on in Switzerland, and he took 
such stringent measures to stop it, that this 
and other regiments had to rely entirely on 
deserters and prisoners of war to fill their 
ranks. At the close of the war in 1815, 
not half the men in de Meuron’s regiment 
were Swiss, the rest being a mixture of all 
the nationalities of Europe. 

The regiment served in the Channel 
Islands and in the Mediterranean, and in 
1813 was transferred to Canada, where it 
saw severe fighting on the American frontier. 
During its thirty-five years’ existence (fifteen 
with the Dutch and twenty with the British) 
it had served in all the four quarters of the 
globe. It used to fly the Swiss cross in 
its colours, with the Union Jack in the 
upper left-hand canton. It had black-and- 
yellow flames in the other three cantons. 

In the reductions that followed Waterloo, 
the Regiments de Meuron and de Watteville 
were disbanded in Canada, those men who 
wished receiving grants of land in that 
Colony, while the remainder were brought 
back to Europe. There was at this time 
great hostility on the part of the old North- 
West Company and its half-breed hunters 
to any colonization of the Red River terri- 
tory. Lord Selkirk, who had obtained a 
vast grant of land in Assiniboia, was inter- 
ested in promoting colonization. When the 
North-West Company’s employees in 1816 
went to the length of setting fire to the 
colonists’ houses, &e., Lord Selkirk collected, 
ostensibly as settlers, but really as soldiers, 
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& number of the disbanded men of de 
Meuron’s and de Watteville’s regiments, 
penetrated the North-West territory with 
them, took forcible possession of Fort 
William and other posts of the North-West 
Company, and held them throughout the 
winter, thus putting an end to the oppo- 
sition. 

For further details about the Regiment de 
Meuron, I may refer the reader to a valuable 
article on the Swiss Regiments by Lieut.- 
General F. H. Tyrrell in The Journal of the 
Cnited Service Institution for April, 1897 ; to 
the ‘Essai Historique sur le Régiment Suisse 
de Meuron,’ published by authority of the 
de Meuron family at Neuchatel in 1885; 
and to an article on the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany in The Edinburgh Review for July, 1900, 
which quotes ‘The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s Land Tenures and the Occupation 
of Assiniboia by Lord Selkirk’s Settlers,’ 
written by Archer Martin, barrister-at-law 
of the Canadian Bar, published by Wm. 
Clowes & Sons, 1898. 

To this I may add that Mr. McCord, 
informs me that the pay-chest and the books 
of the regiment were left in Canada, and 
were destroyed ‘comparatively recently 
—apparently by accident. Mr. McCord 
himself, as a. boy, knew many sons of the 
ofticers who—in some cases anglicizing their 
names—have made their homes in Canada, 
which they so gallantly and successfully 
helped to defend from invasion. 

R. 8. PENGELLY. 

12, Poynder’s Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 


Fortorn Hore at Bapasos (11 S. v. 288, 
594).—Not very many of the names of those 
ofticers who particularly distinguished them- 
selves or fell at the taking of Badajos are. 
[ think, to be found. I take the following 
from Napier’s * History of the War in the 
Peninsula,’ 1834, vol. iv.; Col. John T. 
Jones's *Journais of Sieges....under the 
Duke of Wellington in Spain,’ 2nd edit., 
1827, vol. i.; Southey’s ‘ History of the 
Peninsular War,’ new edition, 1837, vol. v. ; 
Thomas Hamilton’s ‘ Annals of the Penin- 
sular Campaigns,’ new edition, revised by 
Frederick Hardman, 1849 ; Edward Baines’s 
‘History of the Wars of the French Revo- 
Jution,’ 1817, vol. and Christopher 
Kkelly’s ‘ History of the French Revolution, 
and of the Wars,’ 1818, vol. i. 

Major Wilson of the 48th, assisted by 


Major Squire of the Engineers, with a detach- | 


ment of two hundred men of the 4th Division, 
took the ravelin of San Roque. 


General Kempt, leading the 3rd Division 
in the attack on San Roque, having passed 
through a terrible musketry fire, reached 
the foot of the Castle and fell severely 
wounded. As he was being carried back 
he met General Picton hastening forward 
to take the command. Picton was wounded. 

In this attack “ the heroic ” Col. Ridge of 
the 5th was killed, of whom Napier writes 
(p. 421): ‘“*No man died that night with 
more glory—yet many died, and there was 
much glory.” With Ridge was Lieut. 
Canch, Grenadier officer, of the 5th. 

Attacking the Trinidad, Lieut. - Col. 
Macleod, commanding the 43rd, was shot 
dead within a yard of the sword-biades, 
z.e., of the chevaux de frise. 

In this attack Shaw of the 43rd (afterwards 
Lieut.-Col. Shaw (Kennedy) greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, along with Capt. Nicholas 
of the Engineers attempting to force a 
way into the Santa Maria bastion. Nicholas 
was mortally wounded. Capt. James also 
fell there. 

In the last of the combats on the ramparts 
General Walker “fell covered with so 
many wounds that it was wonderful how 
he could survive.” 

O’Hare (called Major O’Hara by Col. Jones) 
of the 95th (afterwards the Rifle Brigade) 
perished in the breach at the head of the 
stormers. 

Ferguson of the 43rd, with two dee 
wounds received in former assaults still 
open, led the stormers of his regiment, 
“the third time a volunteer, and the third 
time wounded.” 

Lieut. Nixon of the 52nd had been shot 
through the body just inside the gate at 
Picuria (25 March). 

Lieut. De Salaberry was killed in the 
breach on the left flank. 

Lieut. Lascelles fell in the ditch before 
San Vincente. 

Capt. Williams and Lieut. Emmett were 
severely wounded in the covered way. 

Capt. Latham of the Artillery fell on the 
great breach, and Lieut. De Gruber of the 
Artillery was wounded at the Castle. 

Girsewald, an officer of the German 
Legion, was one of the first who mounted. 
He caught hold of a Frenchman’s bayonet 
so firmly that he pulled himself up by it, 
and then cut off the Frenchman’s head. 

I now give, quantum valeant, a few par- 
ticulars and names taken from ‘Tales of 
the Wars; or, Naval and Military Chro- 
-nicle.’ published by William Mark Clark 
_and his suecessor M. Moore, 1836-9. 


| 
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* An Old Soldier” tells (vol. ii. p. 286) 
of his meeting at Cheltenham one Riddle, 
who, being a private in the 52nd, had lost 
a leg at the final assault on Badajos in the 
forlorn hope. He tells how “a terrible fire 
killed and wounded Capt. Jones, Mr. Merry. 
and some others” close to a chevaux de 
frise. Later he ‘‘ met a fresh body of stormers 
coming up with Capt. O'Hare, of the Rifles.”’ 
He turned with these, and then his leg 
was smashed by a cannon ball. The ‘ Old 
Soldier mentions that he himself had 
known in his early days Jack Jones, Peter 
O'Hare, and Merry. 


In the same book (iii. 276 e¢ seg.) is an 
article entitled ‘The Forlorn Hope,’ pre- 
sumably supplied by an ex-private of the 
%Sth, who, having volunteered for the 
forlorn hope, joined the stormers of the 
Light Division, composed of the 43rd, 52nd, 
and 2nd and 3rd Battalions of the 95th 
(Rifles). He speaks of Major O’Hare. 
who commanded the four companies 
to which the narrator belonged, and Capt. 
Jones of the 52nd as being both in com- 
mand of the storming party. He says of 
them :— 

“T believe a pair of uglier men nature never 
made; but a brace of better soldiers never stood 
before the muzzle of a Frenchman’s gun.” 

“* Well, O'Hare,’ said Captain Jones, ‘ what do 
you think of to-night’s work ?’ ‘ Don’t know,’ replied 
poor Peta (for so we familiarly called Major O'Hare), 
‘I think it will be my last, for I know not how it 
is, I cannot keep my spirits up.’ ‘Tut, tut, man !’ 
answered Captain Jones, ‘take a drop of the 
cratur, and at the same time handed him his 
calabash.” 

A ladder party was wanted, so Major 
© Hare ordered the right file of each section 
to be taken. (The narrator was one of 
those tapped on the shoulder for the ladder 
party.) In less than twenty minutes after 
the conversation O’Hare and Jones fell, 
riddled with bullets. 


The latter account is correct in giving 


O'Hare the rank of Major instead of 
Captain. as in the former. 

In what 1 have written there are many 
cases in which I have been unable to give 
the regiment, and some where the rank is 
wanting. Napier (pp. 432. 433) speaks in 
specially eulogistic terms of Ridge, Macleod, 
Nicholas, O’Hare, Walker. Shaw, Canch, 
and Ferguson, adding, however, that there 
were many other brave men, some known, 
some that will never be known. Besides 
those generals mentioned above, Generals 
Harvey, Bowes, and Colville were severely 
wounded. 
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I think that in the accounts of the taking 
of Badajos to which I refer, excepting those 
in ‘ Tales of the Wars,’ the term “ forlorn 
hope ” is hardly ever used. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Compston FamMILy: THE NAME (11 S. v. 
350).—Doubtless adopted, as Bardsley re- 
marks, from a place-name that no longer 
exists; there are many such. Compston 
cannot mean the ton of a Compt (no such 
name), because that would make Comptes- 
ton. I have shown that Kempston, Beds, 
was once Cembes Camb’s 
farm ’’; where Cemb was a personal name ; 
but the A.-S. @ has nothing to do with o. 
On the other hand, A.-S. am and om are 
often confused ; and Compes might be the 
sames as Campes, in Campsall (Suff.). This 
is not a true English name, but Norse ; 
from the Norse personal name Kampi. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


CAMDEN Society (118. v. 328, 434).—The 

Camden Society was founded by John 
Gough Nichols in the year 1838. The 
original prospectus bears no date, but on a 
copy which I have seen there are several 
endorsements, and among them is one 
which says that the date of the issue of the 
prospectus was March, 1837. It was in 
1838 that J. G. Nichols, with the co-operation 
chiefly of Sir Frederick Madden, the Rev. J. 
Hunter, J. Payne Collier, John Bruce, and 
W. J. Thoms, established the Camden 
Society. Its objects were 
“to perpetuate and render accessible whatever 
is valuable, but at present little known, amongst 
the materials for the Civil, Ecclesiastical, or Lite- 
rary History of the United Kingdom.” 
The first President was Lord Francis Egerton, 
and the original Council consisted of Thomas 
Amyot, John Bruce, John Payne Collier, 
Charles Purton Cooper, T. Crofton Croker, 
Joseph Hunter, Sir Frederick Madden, Sir 
Thomas Phillipps. Thomas Stapleton, Edgar 
Taylor, William John Thoms, and Thomas 
Wright. The first book issued was edited 
by John Bruce, and was entitled 

‘* Historie of the arrivall of Edward IV. in 
England and the finall recouereye of his King- 
domes from Henry VI. A.D. M.CCCC.LXXXI. 
Edited by J. Bruce. 1838.” 

Of this, 500 copies only were first printed 
and sold, but the editions of later issues of 
that year were of 1,000 copies. In 1839 the 
membership of the Society had greatly 
increased, and it was then decided to limit 
the number to 1,200. The success of the 
Camden Society led to the formation of 
the Alfric, the Shakespeare, the Percy, the 
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Parker, and several other societies, most of 
which it survived. The close and important 
connexion with it of John Gough Nichols 
should be carefully noted. Nichols was a 
grandson of John Nichols, F.S.A., the author 
of the famous ‘ Literary Anecdotes’ and 
compiler of the ‘ History of Leicestershire.’ 
See the ‘Memoir of John Gough Nichols,’ 
by Robert Cradock Nichols, privately 
printed, Westminster, June, 1874 (with 
bibliography); also Atheneum, 22 Nov., 
1873 ; and Bigmore and Wyman, ii. pp. 76- 
77. In 1862 Nichols published a ‘ Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Works of the Camden 
Society, comprising the 86 volumes 
which had been issued up to that date. 
He subsequently completed and reissued it 
in 1872, as a * Catalogue of the First Series 
of the Works of the Camden Society’ (105 
volumes). This first series ran from 1838 to 
1872, and the newseries, vols. i.—Ivii., onwards 
to 1897. On 2 May, 1897, the Camden 
Society became merged in the Royal His- 
torical Society. 

Complete lists of the Camden Society 
books may be found in B.M. Catalogue, 
London Library Catalogue, Lowndes’s 
* Manual,’ and the Catalogue of the Library of 
the Society of Antiquaries. Various critical 
estimates of the work of the Camden Society 
have appeared, and in its early years two 
such articles were published in Fraser's 
Magazine, vol. xxii. 1840, p. 445; vol. xxv. 
1842, p. 50 and p. 690. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piceadilly, W. 


ALMANACS IN D1ALect (11 S. v. 390).— 
The first issue of the ‘ Bairnsla Foaks’ 
Annual’ was the one for 1840; the sub- 
title ‘and Pogmoor Olmenack’ was added 
m the fourth issue, that for 1843. There 
were thirty-six issues for which the founder, 
Charles Rogers, was responsible. Upon 
his death in 1874, shortly after the appear- 
ance of the ‘ Olmenack ’ for 1875, the work 
was continued by Isaac Binns, but ceased 
after the publication of the eight numbers 
for 1876 to 1883 inclusive. The price was 
6d. per copy. 

In 1891 was issued the first number of 
*T’ Pogmoor Olmenack an Bairnsla Foaks’ 
Yearly Jottings, at the price of 3d. per copy. 
This publication was continued for twenty 
issues, ceasing with that for 1910. The 
‘Clock Almanack,’ as a dialect publication, 
has persisted from 1867 to the present time. 
The ‘Shevvild Chap’s Annual’ was, I 
believe, commenced in 1836, and continued 
at least until 1854. 
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Some years ago I commenced an exhaus- 
tive list of these dialect productions, with 
critical notes on previous lists, but was 
compelled to suspend it owing to other 
engagements. My notes on Abel Bywater, 
the author of the * Shevvild Chap’s Annual,’ 
are somewhat disarranged in consequence. 
There have been a number of almanacs 
published in the different dialects of York- 
shire. Various lists of them have been 
compiled, the three following being the 
chief: (1) by the English Dialect Society ; 
(2) by the Yorkshire Dialect Society ; 
(3) that in the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary.’ 
The first and second of these profess to be 
complete ; the third does not claim to do 
more than give the most representative 
examples. Your correspondent should refer 
to them, but is recommended to use them 
with caution, as they are not complete, 
nor are they free from error. Some of the 
errors, indeed, are of a startling description, 
and I hope some day to publish a list of 
corrections and additions which will make 
them more reliable. E. G. B. 


By a coincidence correspondents in the 
current volume of L’ Intermédiaire are supply- 
ing for France and Belgium lists of “ les 
almanachs patois, si précieux pour la lin- 
guistique et le folklore,” which, if one may 
judge from the number of titles already given, 
are far more numerous than similar publica- 
tions in England. Epwarp BENSLY. 


Lancashire has also issued almanacs in 
the local dialect. I have one before me 
issued in Bolton in 1860, with the following 
title, ‘‘Owd Wisdom’s Lankishire Awme- 
nack, for the yer 1860, beein Leop Yer, 
containin Th’ Inigobray Ghost; aw de- 
soigned by James T. Staton.’ Another 
issue appeared the following year. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

Reference Library, Bolton. 


CHESHIRE WorpDs, 1300-60 (11 8. v. 287, 
373).—Looking at my copy of E. Coles’s 
‘English Dictionary,’ 1717, I was struck 
by the words ‘ wair of timber,” which he 
goes on to define as “ two yards long and 
one foot broad.” I see that Pror. SKEAT, 
at the second reference, suggests a con- 
nexion between ‘‘ weures”’ and waver,” 
which means a “‘ young tree.” 

May not Coles’s definition of a particular 
measure or size of timber, viz., “* wair,’ be 
also connected with it ? 

W. S. B, H. 
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COACHING Songs (11 S. v. 369).—The song, 
a verse of which is given at this reference, 
resembles, but is not identical with, a song 
called ‘Epsom Races,’ sung by the elder 
Mathews in the character of Dick Cypher, a 
sporting attorney, in Pocock’s farce ‘ Hit 
or Miss,’ produced at the Lyceum Theatre 
in 1810, the first verse of which ran thus :— 
With spirits gav I mount the box, the tits up to 
their traces, 
My elbows squared, my wrist turned down, dash 
off to Epsom races ; 
With buxom bit, bridoon so trim, three chesnuts 
_and a grey, 
Well coupled up my leaders then, ye hip! we 
_ bowl away ; 
Some push along with four in hand, while others 
drive at random, 
In whisky, buggy, gig, or dog-cart, curricle or 
tandem. 
In another piece Mathews sang a song 
ealled ‘ The Mail Coach.’ 
Wan. Dovctras. 
125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


Fritu’s ‘Roap To RvIN’ AND 
FOR WEALTH’ (11 S. v. 127, 193, 316).— 
The query I raised as to the whereabouts 
of the originals of these paintings by Frith 
is solved by the report of the sale of the 
last-named at Christie's for 2941. on 
17 May. They only fetched 172. at M. 
Sedelmeyer’s sale at Paris in 1907. 

I am still in quest of reliable information 
as to where ‘ The Road to Ruin’ set now is. 
I communicated with the Corporation Art 
Gallery at Leeds, where St. SwitTHIN sug- 
gested they were, but have failed to elicit 
any reply. WILLOUGHBY MaAycock. 


Honorary DEGREES AT CAMBRIDGE (11 S. 
iii. 167).—I have not been favoured with 
any reply to my query on this subject at 
the above reference. Probably it was not 
sufficiently explicit. But I think that I 
have discovered the grounds on which my 
informant may have based his statement. 

I have recently learnt that Cambridge, 
alone among the universities of Europe, is 
liable to be called upon by Mandamus 
to confer honorary degrees on any person 
or persons therein nominated by the Crown, 
without examination and whether members 
of the University or not; and I think that 
the degrees referred to in the query must be 
these ** degrees by Royal Mandate.” 

I have found it difficult to get any infor- 
mation on the subject of this remarkable 
and unique custom; but it is referred to 
in Dr. Rashdall’s interesting ‘ History of the 
Universities in the Middle Ages’ (vol. i. 
p- 472); and my friend Mr W. Paley Baildon 


RACE | 


has kindly drawn my attention to an entry 
in the ‘ Lincoln’s Inn Black Books’ (vol. iv. 
pp. 59, 61), which also seems to refer to 
this subject. 

Under date 6 July. 1794, it is stated that 
a letter had been received at Gray's Inn from 
Cambridge, inquiring whether the Inns of 
Court were liable to be compelled by Manda- 
mus to confer the degree of Barrister-at- 
Law on nominees of the Crown; and the 
Benchers of the other Inns were asked for 
their opinion. On 12 December of the same 
year it was unanimously agreed by all four 
Inns to return a most emphatic negative. 

The matter seems to be one on which very 
little is generally known, and it would be 
esteemed a favour if some Cambridge 
authority would give some further informa- 
tion as to this custom, with some details 
as to whether the power has been often 
exercised in modern times, and in whose 
favour, and on what grounds. 

ALAN STEWART. 


Tue Surrix “sHirRe” (11 S. v. 368).— 
Notwithstanding attempts to place the use 
of “shire” on a definite footing, it yet 
remains indefinite, and I doubt if any 
satisfactory rule can be formulated. A 
curious instance of variation is in Letts’s 
folio ‘Popular County Atlas,’ 1884, where 
the “‘ Contents ’’ gives “‘ shire”’ to all English 
counties with the exception of Cornwall, 
Cumberland, Durham, Essex, Kent, Middle- 
sex, Norfolk, Northumberland, Suffolk, 
Surrey, Sussex, and Westmorland; but 
upon the maps themselves “ shire”’ is given to 


Berkshire, Hampshire, Oxfordshire, and 
Shropshire only. W. B. H. 
Camden uses the words ‘shire’ and 


“county” indifferently. He says (‘ Bri- 
tannia,’ Gibson’s tr.) :— 

“These Counties (which if you would express 
in proper Latin, may be term’d either Conventus 
or Pagi) we call by the peculiar name of Shyres ; 
from the Saxon word Seyre, signifying to branch, 
and divide.” 
He is speaking of all the fifty-two counties 
of England and Wales ; and in the “ General 
Heads ” of the counties the suffix “ shire” 
is actually given to them all, except Corn- 
wall, Surrey, Suffolk, Sussex, Kent, Middle- 
sex, Essex, Norfolk, Anglesey, Durham, 
Westmorland, Cumberland, and N orthumber- 
land, as well as to Richmondshire. 


‘The Concise Oxford Dictionary ’ derives 


“shire” from O.E.  scir, business. The 
term is said to be “* loosely ” applied to the 
Midland counties. Cc. C. B. 
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According to Wright, a “ shire-man”’ is 
‘a man not born in Norfolk, Suffolk, or 
Essex.”’ JOHN T. PAGE. 


WILTSHIRE PHRASES (11 S. v. 326, 434).— 
A discussion and attempted elucidation of 
As Deep as Garrick will be found in my 
article ‘ Folk-lore in Word-lore,’ in The 
Nineteenth Century, September, 1910, pp. 
550-2. A. SMYTHE PALMER. 

Hermon Hill, S. Woodford. 


*‘Twick A Traitor’ (11 S. iv. 533; v 
390).—In answer to WycCKHAM’S inquiry. 
the publishers of ‘Twice a Traitor’ are 
William Stevens, Ltd.. The Family Herald 
Press, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; 
and the novel is No. 270 of their ‘‘ Monthly 
Magazine of Fiction’ Series, issued at 3d. 
per copy. T. H. Barrow. 

(Mr. W. H. Peer also thanked for reply.] 


Famities: Duration Mate Line 
(11S. v. 27, 92, 132, 174, 213, 314, 355, 415, 
473).—-At p. 213, ante, lexpressed the opinion 
that the number of peers, whose ancestors 
in the time of Henry VIT. held land still in 
possession of their lineal male descendants, 
was between thirty or forty ; but on referring 
to Mr. Shirley's *‘ Noble and Gentle Men of 
England,’ I find that I erred greatly on the 
side of moderation, and that the exact 
number in 1866 was eighty-nine. This 
number included 8 dukes, 7 marquises, 
38 earls. 6 viscounts, and 30 barons. Of 
this total number two peerages have become 
extinct: the dukedom of Buckingham and 
Chandos, representing the family of Gren- 
ville of Wotton, co. Bucks, and the mar- 
quisate of Hastings, representing the family 
of Rawdon of Rawdon Hall. co. Yorks. 
On the other hand, since 1866 nine of these 
landed families have received peerages : 
Legh, Northcote, Knatchbull, Gerard, Patten, 
Heneage, Knightley, Ridley, and Acton. 
The fact that ninety-six members of the 
House of Lords can trace a male lineal 
descent from landholders at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century speaks well for 
the vitality of the class. 

If one refers to Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ or 
‘Landed Gentry.’ one finds that a large 
number of families lay claim to a Saxon 
descent. Two of these families are those 
of Kingscote and Dering. who are mentioned 
ante, p. 356. In this connexion, it might 
be well to consult the chapter headed 
‘Some ‘Saxon’ Houses.’ 
volume of Mr. J. Horace Round’s book 

Peerage and Pedigree. Mr. Round makes 


in the second. 


very short work of these claims. He ex- 
amines the descent of all these families, 
including those that I have named, and 
finds that the claims cannot be supported 
by a shred of genuine evidence. The only 
houses whose claims to “Saxon” origin 
he admits are those of Berkeley, which is 
descended from Eadnoth, who held the 
office of ‘‘ Staller ** under Edward the Con- 
fessor, and Arden, which shows a clear 
descent from A#lfwine, Sheriff of Warwick- 
shire in days before the Conquest, and which 
held Domesday lands at least as late as 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. Mr. Round, 
while acknowledging the “splendid pedi- 
gree’ of the Shirleys, declines to recognize 
their “* Saxon ”’ origin. 

As a Devonshire man, I must congratulate 
Mr. Spurway on his “ practically unique ” 
pedigree. His name should certainly have 
found a place in Mr. Shirley’s book, as well 
as in Col]. Vivian's ‘ Visitations of Devon- 
shire,’ as it is one of the oldest in the county. 
It was an ancestor of Mr. Spurway, I 
presume, who was elected the first Mayor 
of Tiverton when that borough received 
its charter of incorporation in 1615. 

W. F. PripEAux. 


Earty Fountain Pens (11 S. v. 388).— 
The pen employed by Fanny Burney in 
1789 was probably of the same construction 
as that illustrated in ‘A New and Complete 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences,’ by a 
Society of Gentlemen, 1754, and again in 
‘ Chambers’s Cyclopedia,’ 1788. The first- 
named work states, under the heading ‘ Pen,’ 
that a 
** Fountain-Pen is a pen made of silver, brass- 
&c., contrived to contain a considerable quantity 
of ink, and let it flow out by gentle degrees, so 
as to supply the writer a long time without being 
under the necessity of taking fresh ink.” 

The nib is ** screwed into the inside of a little 
pipe. which again is soldered to another 
pipe.’ forming the body of the instrument. 
The nib is protected by a tubular cover 
which fits over the little pipe, and has within 
it a coaxial pin, which seems to be intended 
' to screw into the tubular shank of the nib ; 
it served also to plug the aperture through 

which the ink flowed. ‘‘ To use the pen the 
cover must be taken off, and the pen a little 

shaken, to make the ink run more freely.” 
|The upper end of the body is closed by a 
;serewed-on tubular cover fitted with a 
** port-craion.” Rays JENKINS. 


Your correspondent Mr. STRACHAN) will 


_find a good deal of information on the 
subject of Fountain Pens in my Cantor 
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Lectures, published by the Society of Arts 
in 1905 (2s. 6d.). Special reference is made 
to a pen in existence prior to 1723, an illus- 
tration of which is shown on p. 69. I have 
not ascertained the exact date of this pen— 
my information being obtained from an 
English translation of a French work on 
mathematical instruments, in which the 
“plume sans fin’? is described. I have 
since then seen one of these pens (made in 
metal, with a quill nib). 

British patents were obtained for fountain 
pens in 1809, one being granted to Joseph | 
Bramah, whose name is familiar in connexion 
with locks ; and another to F. B. Félsch, for 
a stylographic pen as well as a fountain pen. 


I have a large collection of fountain and | 
stylographic pens, dating back to about 1878, | 
when a serious and successful attempt began 
to make the fountain pen a popular writing 
implement. JAMES P. MAGINNIS. 


These pens are alluded to in E. 8S. Bates’s 
book, ‘Touring in 1600,’ published last 
autumn. They were used by travellers as 
early as the seventeenth century. Reference 
to the book itself will probably lead to further 
information, since Mr. Bates is careful to 
give authorities for all his statements. 


8S. C. JULYAN. 
Trenance, Penzance. 


It has already been noted in this journal 
that Matthew Henry, in his ‘Commentary ’ 
in 1710, refers to them as being then in 
existence (9 S. ii. 228). In M. Bion’s work 
on Mathematical Instruments, written in 
French, the instrument is called ‘‘ Plume 
sans fin.” It is, however, in Edmund 
Stone’s English translation, 1723, that it is 
called a fountain pen. Charles Hutton 
includes it in his ‘ Mathematical and Philo- 
sophical Dictionary,’ 1796. Sir J. P. Ma- 
ginnis delivered a lecture before the Society 
of Arts (Cantor Lectures), 6 Feb., 1905, on 
‘Fountain Pens.’ The earliest patents 
noticed are for “Several Improvements 
calculated to promote Facility in Writing,” 
obtained by F. Bartholomew Folsch in 1809. 
See also Joseph Bramah, ‘“ A New Method 
of Making....Fountain pens,” 1809; John 
Scheffer, ‘“‘The Penegraphic, or Writing 
Instrument,” 1819; J. H. Lewis, Cali- 
graphie Fountain Pens,” 1819; and G. Poul- 
ton, ‘ A Self-Supplying Pen,’’1827. A neat 
little fountain pen has been made for the 
modest price of 3d., and a serviceable one 


has been even retailed at the price of 1d. 
Tom JONEs. 


Miss Buss AnD Miss BEALE (11 S. v. 291, 
392).—While thanking your contributors 
for their kind replies and for the epigram, 
I regret to say it is not what I am looking 
for. I have heard a dialogue, running at 
least to two or three stanzas, of which I can 
only remember :— 

Said Miss Beale to Miss Buss, 
fuss.”’ 
Said Miss Buss to Miss Beale, 
“That is just what I feel.” 


TAnson (11 5S. v. 330, 416).—I cannot 
venture an opinion on the origin of the 
apostrophe, unless it be to make the name 
clearly trisyllabic, which it is when so spelt. 
It may, however, help the expert to pass 
judgment, to know that in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, when the ancestors of 
at least three extant families of I’Anson 
were settled in North Yorkshire, variant 
spellings were lIanson, I’Anson, Janson, 
Yanson, Hyanson, and Eyneson. The second 
and third forms alone have persisted, and. 
curiously, are borne by different branches of 
the same family. The well-known City family 
of Janson has a common (Quaker) ancestry 
with one of the North-Country I Anson 
families, an interesting example of the sur- 
vival (after continuous use) of variant sur- 
names in two families of proved relationship. 

PERCEVAL Lucas. 


Roman Inscription aT HyEreEs (11 S. v. 
407).—The reading instead of Q.F., 
established in the second line of this inscrip- 
tion by Cot. PripEaux’s careful examina- 
tion, represents QVINTI LIBERTVS. It is a 
regular practice to give the prenomen of a 
freedman’s patron. The name Prepon, it 
is true, is not a pure Roman cognomen, but 
there is epigraphical evidence for the exist- 
ence of IIpézvwv as an Athenian proper name 
(see Benseler’s edition of W. Pape’s ‘ Worter- 
buch der griechischen Eigennamen,’ 1875), 
and, owing to the vast number of freedmen 
of Greek origin, the combination of a Roman 
prenomen and gentile name with a Greek 
cognomen is very common. I have not 
access to the ‘Corpus Inscriptionum Lat.’ 
at this moment, but here are two examples 
from the ‘ Ephemeris Epigraphica,’ vol. vii. 
CN PACONIVS 
A L DIONYSIVS 
=Gneus Paconius Auli libertus Dionysius, 


and 
Q. ARELLIVS .M.L.XSENO 
=Quintus Arellius Marci libertus Xeno. 
The Xseno of this last man’s name represents 
the Greek Epwarp BENSLY. 
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In the copy sent by Sauicy to Prof. 
Mommsen, and published in vol. xii. of the 
‘Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum ’ (p. 53), 
the second letter in the second line is an L, 
and there is a full stop after PREPON. No 
explanation is given. L. L. i. 


Mary P. Jacopr: Mrs. Exuis (11 8. v. 
289, 397).—I came upon Mrs. Ellis the other 
day in ‘ Holderness’ (Paulson’s, vol. ii. 
p- 369). It amused me to meet with her 
again, for, though she never made any 
appeal to my literary taste, I fancy she was 
read—or, at any rate, bought—sixty years 
ago by Evangelical parents, and recom- 
mended to their offspring. What brought 
Mrs. Ellis into the galére of ‘ Holderness ° is 
this. She was the daughter of Mr. William 
Stickney, who made a name as practical 
agriculturist, and as sole commissioner of 
the Holderness Drainage. He was a tenant 
of Sir T. A. Clifford Constable and a Quaker, 
though his landlord was a Roman Catholic 
—the like condition having lasted between 
his forefathers and the soil-owners for a 
hundred years—and he lived at Ridge- 
mond or Rugemont. Of this locality 
Paulson treated, and so came to make 
mention of Mr. Stickney and of _ his 
daughter Sarah, who married Mr. William 
Ellis, missionary, author of ‘ Polynesian 
Researches,’ and herself produced ‘ Pictures 
of Private Life’ and ‘The Women of 
England.’ besides writing—so Paulson 
asserts—‘‘ some very sweet poetry.” 

St. SWITHIN. 


PMotes on Books. 


Dictionary of National Biography. 
Sir Sidney Lee.—Second Supplement. 
Abbey-Eyre. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


A FURTHER debt of gratitude is due to Mrs. 
George M. Smith, the proprietor of the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography, for her patriotism in 
continuing this important work, of which her 
husband, the late George M. Smith, was the 
spirited originator. It is a matter of surprise 
that there has been so little public recognition of 
the service rendered to the nationby this perma- 
nent record of the men and women who have 
contributed to its greatness. 

In the Prefatory Note to this volume it is 
stated that ‘“‘ the number of names in the present 
Supplement reaches a total of 1,660." They 
are those of noteworthy persons who died between 
January 22nd, 1901 (the day of Queen Victoria’s 
death), and December 3lst, 1911; and they 
*“embrace comprehensively all branches of the 
nation’s and the empire’s activity.”’ The volume 
before us contains 500 memoirs. In_ the 


Edited by 
Vol. 1, 


! 
account of Canon Ainger we are reminded that 
'** Dickens early discovered the boy’s dramatic 
gift, and forseveral years Alfred was his favourite 
| dramatic pupil, acting with him and Mark Lemon 
in the amateur performances which Dickens 
pee at Tavistock House; subsequently 
| for a time he played with a fancy of making the 
| stage his profession, and he was always an ad- 
| dramatic reciter.” His inclina- 
tion afterwards caused him to take holy 
orders,’ and those who ever heard him preach 
in the Temple Church will preserve _ his 
sermons as a lifelong memory. He was full of 
wit and humour. His first successful article 
appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine when he was 
only twenty-two—‘ Books and their Uses’ 
(December, 1859, i. 110); he took for his pseu- 
donym “‘ Double Day” (doubled A). To the 
‘Dictionary’ he has- contributed the articles 
on Charles and Mary Lamb, on Tennyson, and 
on George Du Maurier, whose illustrations in 
Punch were often suggested by Ainger’s jests. 
In his speech at the contributors’ dinner on the 
8th of July, 1897, he wittily summed up the 
* Dictionary’s’ principle of conciseness in the 
motto ‘* No flowers by request.”’ 

The letter A affords plenty of variety, for next 
to Ainger we have the contractor Sir John Aird, 
whose name will be for ever associated with the 
damming of the Nile at Assuan, begun April, 
1898, and finished in 1902, a year before the 
stipulated time. ‘‘ One million tons of masonry 
were employed in its construction, and at one 
time 20,000 men (90 per cent of them natives) 
were engaged.”’ There is alsoa memoir of George 
Allen, the publisher and friend of Ruskin. His 
start as a publisher was unique. Ruskin set 
him to work ata week’s notice, despite his lack of 
any previous experience, and his premises were 
equally unique: “ first hiscottage at Keston, and 
afterwards an out-house in the garden of his villa at 
Orpington.” Ruskin insisted that no commission 
should be allowed to the bookséllers; they were 
to be left to charge it to the public. This plan 
was, however, presently abandoned. There is 
an interesting account of Almond of Loretto. 
“The coatless, flannelled, bare-headed athlete 
was largely bis creation. That the stamina of 
Loretto boys greatly exceeded the average was 
manifested year by year by the large proportion 
of them who won athletic distinction at the 
English Universities.” In regard to the question 
of fresh air he anticipated the methods now 
employed as a preventive and cure of consump- 
tion. The Athenwum of the 8th of July, 1911, 
in reviewing ‘ Loretto School, Past and Present.’ 
by H. B. Tristram, said of Almond: ‘* We 
eannot have too much about that great and 
unconventional character... We could have 
wished that in the memoir of the beloved Chief 
Rabbi Adler reference had been made to_ his 
patriotism and to his great love for the land 
of his adoption; no more eloquent sermons on 
fr national occasions are to be found than 

is. 

Under Lord Amherst one turns, of course, to 
the reference made to the great sale by Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge of the magnificent 
library. Under Alexander Anderson we find the 


history of a poet of Dumfries. He was the 


youngest son of a Dumfriesshire quarryman. 
While at the village school at Crocketford, where 


he got all his schooling, he began to make rimes. 
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At sixteen he was back in his native village— 
Kirkconnel — working in a quarry, and two 
years later became a platelayer on the railway. 
At mealtimes he would read Shelley, Words- 
worth, and Tennyson; and by the help of 
‘ Cassell’s Educator’ acquired French enough to 
puzzle out Racine and Moliére. Later, in like 
manner, he managed to read Goethe, Schiller, 
and Heine in German. In 1870 he began to 
send verses to The People’s Friend of Dundee. 
The sub-editor, M. A. Stewart, brought Ander- 
son’s work under the notice of George Gilfillan. 
who advised him to publish, and his first 
volume of poems appeared in 1873. It is in 
out-of-the-way biographies like that of Ander- 
son that the ‘ Dictionary ’ renders special service. 
Those who have occupied prominent positions are 
certain of remembrance; it is the more obscure 
workers who but for this * Dictionary’ would 
in all probability be forgotten. 

Among biographies connected with journalism 
we find those of Lord Glenesk— better known 
as Sir Algernon Borthwick—proprietor of The 
Morning Post, and Moberly Bell, manager of The 
Times. Among other names are those of Bailey, the 
author of ‘ Festus’; Alexander Bain, psychologist ; 
Robert Nisbet Bain, historical writer and linguist ; 
Barnardo, the founder of the Homes which bear 
his name; Ada Ellen Bayly, better known as 
Edna Lyall’; and Dorothea Beale, Principal 
of The Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 

There is a memoir of Robert Buchanan, poet 
and novelist, which revives the memory of the 
bitter controversy concerning ‘The Fleshly School 
of Poetry.’ Among politicians we find Campbell- 
Bannerman, the Marquis of Hartington, eighth 
Duke of Devonshire, the Marquis of Salisbury, and 
Sir Charles Dilke. With regard toSir Charles Dilke 
there are mistakes both in the references made to 
The Atheneum and in those to ‘N. & Q. With 
the latter we are more"directly concerned. Charles 
Wentworth Dilke did not establish ‘N. & Q.’ Our 
founder was his great friend William John Thoms. 
Dilke was the first member of our brotherhood, and 
his contributions did much to make ‘N. & Q.’ 
the success it rapidly became; beyond this 
the Dilkes had no interest in the paper until 
1872, when Thoms told his friend Francis 
of his wish to sell it, and, upon the advice 
of Francis, Sir Charles Dilke bought it. He, how- 
ever, did not take the interest in it that his grand- 
father had done, and would say *‘ he could never 
tell what Notes and Queries was all about”; 
however, inrecent years he also joined the “ band 
of brothers.” The * D.N.B.,’ in its memoir of 
Thoms, states correctly that ‘ N. & Q.” was estab- 
lished by him in 1849. 

The memoir of Edward VII., by the editor, 
occupies sixty-four pages of the volume. It is 
not necessary to say that Sir Sidney Lee has done 
his work well, and the material so carefully 
gathered will be most helpful to any larger bio- 

raphy. We notice only one slight mistake. 
The marriage of the Princess Royal took place 
at St. James's Palace, not at Windsor. It was 
made an occasion for much rejoicing among the 
Germans in London, who closed their business 
houses at 1 o’clock. We saw the newly married 
couple drive through the park in the afternoon 
on their way to Windsor amid great enthusiasm. 
Sir Sidney Lee contributes also the biographies of 
Lady Dilke and Woodfall eo” both well 


remembered by readers of N. & 


BooKsELLeRS’ CATALOGUES.—JUNE. 


Messrs. JOSEPH & Co. send from -Frank 
fort - on - the - Main their Catalogue 569, con- 
stituting Part II. of their list of Dogmatic, 
Scholastic, and Apologetic Works belonging to 
Catholic Theology. The most considerable item 
—of which the price is 5,000m.—is the ‘ Dialogue ° 
of Gregory the Great, “translate de | latin en 
francois Imprime a paris le vingtiesme iour | 
de mars Mille cing cens et neuf Pour anthoyne 
ve- |rard marchant libraire.’ It is printed 
on vellum, and has a woodcut of St. Gregory. 
which, in the only other copy known, that 
at the Bibliothéque Nationale, has been coloured 
in such a way as to make it uncertain whether 
it really is a woodcut at all. This copy. 
therefore, is of unusual interest. The ‘ Dialogue’ 
was the first work of St. Gregory’s done into 
French. Another rare book is Juan Rorg’s 
“De Patre non Incarnato,’ printed in Valentia 
in 1494 at a_ private press, from which only 
one other work is known to have issued. It 
has blue rubrics, initials painted in gold and 
colours, and a fine Spanish binding, 1,400m. 
The Fathers and Doctors of the Church pre- 
onderate—the works of St. Thomas Aquinas 
eing most largely represented of all; but we 
noticed also many works by modern scholars. 


We have received besides No. 2 of this year’s 
‘Frankfurter  Biicherfreund,’ the illustrated 
quarterly catalogue issued by Messrs. Baer. It 
is a fascinating production, from which we regret 
that we cannot quote more than a few of the speci- 
ally remarkableitems. Messrs. Baer have acquired 
the vellum copy of Enguerrand de Monstrelet’s 
‘ Croniques "—a masterpiece of Antoine Vérard’s 
printing, of which only one other copy on vellum 
is known—which was sold at the Firmin-Didot sale 
in 1878; they offer it for 26,000m. They have 
a number of old printed books with interesting 
woodcuts, of which the best are the ‘ Wittem- 


berger Heiligtumsbuch,’ illustrated by Lucas 
Cranach the elder, 1509, 1,200m., and the 


‘ Ringer Kunst,’ by Fabian von Auerswald, with 
woodcuts by the younger Cranach, 1539, 2,200m. 
A fine book of ‘ Hours ’ by Mathias Bonhomme of 
Lyons, 1548, printed in red and black, has 
14 plates by Holbein, which are to be found in 
no other book, and inno complete copy except this, 
2,000m. ‘There is also a copy, offered for 200m.. 
of Sir Thomas More’s * Utopia’ in Latin, together 
with the epigrams translated by him from the 
Greek, and the Epigrams of Erasmus, the second 
Basle edition, 1518, illustrated with woodcuts 
and initials and borders by Hans and Ambrose 
Holbein. Of Hans Springinklee’s work we 
noticed several series, of which the best is a copy 
of the ‘ Hortulus Anime’ of 1519, an edition of 
which the British Museum has only a defective 
copy, 500m. There is a goodly number of enter- 
taining works on aviation, and an interesting 
coliection of books on magic and on games; 
while under the heading ‘ Edelsteine’ we find a 
copy of the ‘ Dialogus Creaturarum,’ one of the 
rarest and most original of the Dutch series of 
woodcut illustrations, printed by Gerard Leeu 
at Gouda in 1482, 3,600m. 

Their Catalogue 602 (II. Auctores Latini) 
runs to over 4,000 items, and includes transla- 
tions and critical or elucidatory essays as well 
as texts. Some of these last are old and rare 
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Johannes Fust & Schoeffer, ec. 


editions, such, for instance, as St. a nga are the set which reproduces the Van Eyck altar- 
redicandi,’ from the press o 


piece at Ghent, 16/. 16s., and Botticelli’s ‘ Prima- 
Among the 40 or so Catalogues, 


comes from the Syston Park Library, 6,000m ; and | that of the Beit Collection, compiled by Dr. Bode, 


akeland copy of the * Noctes Attic,’ printed 
J Gallicus at Venice in 1472, 
800m.; and again the Venetian ‘ Horace, printed 
in 1479 by Petri, 600m. From the episcopal 
library “of Eichstitt comes a copy of Vindelinus 
de Spira’s ‘Livy,’ 1470, 1,200m.; and another 
fine Venetian ‘ Livy’ is a copy of the Giunta 
edition of 1495, 600m. Also for 600m. is offered 
the Griininger ‘ Terence,’ 1496 3, and we noticed 
a copy of Griininger’s * Vergil,’ 1502, with 214 
woodcuts designed by Sebastian Brant, for which 
450m. is asked. 

. Brown of Edinburgh, in his 
couhans 200, offers some 29 Autograph Letters 
of Sir Walter Scott’s, to be disposed of separately 
at prices ranging from Il. 10s. to 8l. 15s. They 
were written to Charles Erskine, ‘‘ his good and 
tried friend,” from 1800 to 1829, and the best of 
them, as the descriptions in the Catalogue make 
clear, are of great interest. For 161. 16s. may be 
bought an autograph sonnet by Swinburne on 
‘The Channel Tunnel,’ dated April, 1882—lines 
which, if one may judge from the first four here 
given, would have been worthless from any other 
pen. Pierce Egan’s ‘ Life in London; or, The 
Day and Night Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., 
and his Elegant Friend, Corinthian Tom, in their 
Rambles and Sprees through the Metropolis, 
with 36 Cruikshank illustrations, 1820-21, 68/., 
‘is the best of four Cruikshank items. In the 
way of first editions the most interesting are 
Keats’s ‘Lamia, Isabella, and the Eve of St. 
Agnes, and other Poems,’ a very good copy, the 
original boards, uncut, with its paper label on the 
back and eight pages of advertisements at the 
end, 1820, 587. 10s.; _Florio’s ‘ Montaigne, 
printed at London by Val. Sims for Edward 
Blount, 1603, small folio, with the three leaves 
of errata, 68/.; and Swinburne’s ‘ Atalanta in 
Calydon,’ 1865, 16/.16s. For a_fifteenth-century 
Hore, written by a Flemish scribe in Gothic cha- 
racter, with a gold line border, and embellished 
with 17 miniatures, of which 12 are full-page, 
and with many illuminated capitals, 1351. is 
asked. Readers who have been interested in 
Mr. Clayton’s notes on Henry Mayhew may 
be glad of his ‘ 1851; or, The Adventures of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sandboys and Family, | who came up to 
London to ‘‘ Enjoy Themselves ”’ and_to See the 
Great Exhibition,’ with plates by G. Cruikshank, 
the price of which is 10s. 6d. We must not omit 
Simcoe’s ‘Journal of the Operations of the 
Queen’s Rangers from the End of the Year 1777 
to the Conclusion of the late American War, 
Exeter, printed for the author, undated, 401. and 
a set of the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary,’ of which 
the price is 14/. 14s. 

Messrs. JAMES RimeLt & Son’s Catalogue of 
Books on Art (No. 229) includes items of varied 
interest belonging to many different periods and 
countries. Foremost among them is the com- 
plete set of the Arundel Society’s Chromolitho- 
graphs. These were published from 1857 to 1894, 
and, the Society having been brought to an end 
in 1896, complete sets of this publication are of 
great rarity. For this, comprising 202 pictures on 
175 mounts, 2501. is asked. About 80 pictures 
are also offered separately, and of these the best 


and amply illustrated, the price of which is 
| 21. 2s., and that of the woodcuts and engravings 
|in the Huth Library,to be had for 1. ls., might 
| well tempt a collector. There is a first edition of 
| Pine’s ‘ Horace ’ bearing the misprint ‘‘ post est ” 
| for potest on the medal of Cesar in vol. i. Liao, 
| 151.3; and another good first edition is Blake’s 
| Young’s ‘Complaint’ and ‘ Night Thoughts,’ 
| 1797, 121. France is well represented: we haye 
| the Edition des Fermiers Généraux of La Fon- 
, taine, abundantly and finely illustrated with 
designs by C. Eisen and Choffard, engraved by 
| Flipart, Lemire, and other engravers—a good 
copy, bound by Holloway, Amsterdam, 1762, 
50l.; the ‘uvres de Moliére,’ with Moreau’s 
illustrations, Paris, 1773, 311. 10s.; another set 
of engravings to illustrate La Fontaine—those 
after Oudry by several engravers, 4 vols., 352. ; 
and ‘Le Paradis Perdu, poéme par Milton, 
Edition en Anglais et en Frangais,’ with 12 stippie 
plates printed in colour after M. Schall, Paris, 
1792, 15/. 15s., to mention only a few out of many. 

In Topography we noticed the 24 plates of 
views in Oxford, etched and coloured in fac- 
simile of Thomas Malton’s original water-colour 
drawings (1810), offered for 30/.; 53 large plates 
engraved in aquatint by P. Sandby, and printed 
in brown after his own drawings ‘and those of 
other artists, giving views in London and different 
parts of England, as well as scenes in the South 
of Europe, 1776, 501.; and Girtin’s ‘ Selection 
of the Most Picturesque Views of Paris and its 
Environs,’ 1802, 127. 12s. There are examples 
of the work of Schéngauer and of Albert Diirer, 
and several books of Hours—among these last a 
Hardouyn of 1519, which appears to contain 
within one cover two separate books of Hours, and 
is oddly described in the heading as an ‘ JIlu- 
minated Missal,” 251. Under the heading ‘ Cos- 
tume’ appear about 40 works, of which the most 
expensive describes, and illustrates with 96 plates, 
the military history and costume of the various 
European armies at the time of the Peninsular 
War and Waterloo, Goddard & Booth, 1812-22, 
261. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the Following 


notices 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


KDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’ B-\ildings, Chancery 
Lane. E.C. 

CORRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q” to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


F. Newman and Joun H. Wuirnam of Leeds.— 
Please send addresses for letters to be forwarded. 


| 


